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VIII.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters, addressed “To the 
Editor of ‘ The Ibis :? ”— 
Dobroyde, New South Wales. 

Srr,—After reading the paper on the supposed gular pouch 
of a male European Bustard (Ibis, 1862, pp. 107-127), I natu- 
rally felt a desire to investigate the subject with regard to the 
Australian species (Otis australiana), and I now send you the 
result of my inquiries. 

In 1863 I took a trip for about a hundred miles inland, but, 
not being in the right locality, I did not meet with any birds 
myself. Mr. Griffin, of Braidwood, however, who has without 
doubt slain more Bustards than any one else in the district, in- 
formed me that he had purposely shot and examined numerous 
male birds without finding a trace of any pouch or water-bag. It 
was not until January 1865 that, having taken another journey 
expressly to ascertain the fact for myself, I had the oppor- 
tunity of examining a bird. This specimen I procured in the 
neighbourhood of Goulburn. There was no sign of a pouch ; 
but as the bird was not so large as many others I had seen in 
that locality, I did not consider it a fair trial, and set about 
procuring older and larger examples. In this I was disap- 
pointed, for I did not get another chance until during my last 
trip inland. Passing by Lake George, I was delighted to hear 
that some fine large birds were to be found on its borders. I 
consequently remained there a week, and on the first day, of 
course, I went after the Bustards. I found a pair among the 
tall reedy grass with which the upper portion of the basin is 
covered. They were very wary; but I succeeded in getting the 
largest, a male weighing 12 lb. and standing more than 3 feet 
high. This bird I carefully examined, but no pouch was to be 
found. Not being satistied, however, I resolved to continue my 
researches still further, and I examined another specimen, one 
shot by my brother, Mr. James Ramsay, with a revolver; but 
as the ball had seriously injured the specimen, the result was 
unsatisfactory. Nor was it until my second visit to the lake, 
where I was determined to stay till I was quite satisfied, that I 
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came to the conclusion that our Australian Bustard did not 
possess a gular pouch of any kind, having merely the power of 
greatly extending the gullet at pleasure. Having for several 
days chased a fine old male without getting a shot at him, I at 
last procured him, and found him to be by far the largest I had 
ever examined, weighing 20 lb. and standing 4 fect high. I 
earefully looked underneath and all round the tongue before 
separating the membrane from the sides of the lower mandible, 
and next morning began to skin him, carefully turning back 
the skin when I came to the neck, and afterwards separating 
the trachea, gullet, and so on from the body and head, taking 
in the tongue. I then washed and carefully examined it, in- 
flating every part of the gullet with air, to see if there was any 
distention in any part of it, and I found nothing whatever 
approaching to a pouch. . 
I remain, &c., 
Epwarp P. Ramsay. 


In continuation of my letter of last year (Ibis, 1866, p. 222), 
I may mention that there were again this spring two Hoopoes’ 
( Upupa epops) nests in my verandah, and in the same place. 

I find that the hens do leave the nest once or twice a day ; 
but I have never seen them stay out longer than to give time 
to get rid of their droppings, and I have never seen either of 
them on the ground when out. Generally speaking they perch 
on a tree near at hand, and, after sitting a few moments for the 
purpose mentioned, fly back to the nest. Two or three times 
(once when Dr. Jerdon was sitting in my verandah) one of the 
hens flew out, passed her dropping whilst on the wing, and 
returned to the nest without having scttled anywhere. They 
are fed most indefatigably by the cocks, and the number of 
grubs, small worms and so forth, destroyed by them is very 
great. Curious to say, I saw a Hoopoe killing a locust, which I 
hardly thought its bill capable of doing. Unfortunately it was 
disturbed, and flew away, leaving the insect dead on the ground, 
so that I had no opportunity of ascertaining how it would have 
managed to swallow such a large morsel. 

Three young ones from one nest and two from the other 
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made their appearance in due course, and I repeatedly saw the 
nine feeding together of an evening. But in the evening of the 
lith inst. I saw no less than twenty-one Hoopoes feeding, 
within a space of thirty yards by ten, in the soft ground where 
the grass was still green, the whole of the rest of the soil in the 
neighbourhood being parched by the drought. Whilst the 
young ones were newly out of the nest they very often sat in 
the verandah, and I was struck by the shortness of their bills. 
The birds themselves are not very much smaller than the 
parents, whilst their bills appeared to me not above half the 
length. To the best of my belief the female during the time of 
sitting is entirely fed by the male, and is only off the eggs for a 
minute or two, and frequently not so long, once or twice a day 
for the purpose mentioned before. 

There is a curious circumstance with regard to the King- 
Crow ( Dicrurus macrocercus) which may be worth noting. I was 
returning from my morning ride on April 23rd, when I saw two 
King-Crows on the ground attacking something. Before getting 
near enough to see what it was, one flew up carrying what 
appeared to be a very large moth or butterfly, and, flying about 
a hundred yards, again settled on the ground. Before I got to 
it, it again flew; and as it had some difficulty in carrying its 
burden, I cantered up, and it then went off leaving its prey on 
the ground, which proved to be a fully fledged young one of 
one of the small Wren-Warblers. It was quite insensible, but 
did not seem particularly injured, and by the time I reached 
home was perfectly well; so I let it loose in my garden. What 
did the King-Crows intend doing with it? They kill and eat, I 
know, insects of almost all sizes, but certainly I never heard of 


their killing young birds. 
Umballah, June 18th, 1866. D. Scort. 


Simla, June 22nd, 1866. 
Sir,—Very little seems to be known about the Choughs of 
the Himalayas. Dr. Jerdon admits two species—First, Fregilus 
himalayanus, Gould, which is closely allied to the Cornish Chough 
and has a red bill and legs. 
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His dimensions of this species are as follows :— 

Long. tot. ale, caud. tars.  rostr. a fr. 
lõżin 3 63 24 24 

A couple of fresh skins just sent in from the neigbourhood of 

Kotgurh give 
An lim 114 63 14 2 
Be 15 113 63 14 2 

According to Col. Gott, a very good observer, this species is 
found near Simla on the range called the Tullowrie Tote on the 
further side of the Sutledge River ; and the specimens I have just 
received are most likely from that locality. 

The second species, Pyrrhocorax alpinus, Vieill., or Alpine 
Chough, is apparently identical with the European bird. I am 
not aware that Dr. Jerdon ever saw the Himalayan bird, at any 
rate before the ‘ Birds of India’ was written, although perhaps 
he has since; but the description he gives seems applicable only 
to the European bird. He describes the legs as bright red, 
although the bill is yellow, and states that it feeds on the mul- 
berry; but Col. Gott, who has shot several, thinks he is mis- 
taken, and says his impression has always been that the legs 
are also yellow; and the testimony of his head man, a respect- 
able native, who has seen numbers, is to the same effect. 
Although in a matter of this kind recollection is very apt to be 
deceitful, yet I think this is worth recording, so that it may be 
left an open question to direct future investigation. 

Pyrrhocorax alpinus, Col. Gott states, is found near the snows, 
in particular spots, at a very much higher elevation than Fregilus 
himalayanus, and most certainly does not feed on the mulberry, - 
since the tree does not occur in that part of the hills, nor could 
it flourish at the elevation at which these birds are found. He 
once only saw this species driven down by very severe weather 
as low as 10,000 feet. I have examined a European specimen 
of P. alpinus in Col. Tytler’s collection, in which the bill has 
apparently been light yellow and the legs dark red; but I have 
not been able yet to get hold of a specimen of the Himalayan 
bird, although I hope to do so before leaving Simla. 

Ihave not done very much amongst the birds here yet. Simla 
seems to bear no comparison to Darjeeling in the number of 
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species of birds—I fancy, owing to the comparative want of vege- 
tation here. The common species of the plains, unknown at 
Darjeeling, frequently occur here, such as Neophron percnopterus, 
Milvus govinda, Acridotheres tristis, and Passer indicus. At 
Darjeeling P. montanus is the only species; here it apparently 
does not occur, the only Garden-Sparrow I have hitherto seen 
being Passer cinnamomeus. The pretty Himalayan Siskin, 
Chrysomitris spinoides, is not rare; and earlier in the season a 
Rose Finch, Carpodacus erythrinus, was abundant, but it seems 
to have migrated since the weather became warni. 

Picus himalayanus, P. brunneifrons, and Gecinus squamatus are 
the only Woodpeckers I have yet seen : the first is rare, but the 
second and third species are tolerably abundant. The Titmice 
are well represented by Parus monticolus (common), Machlolo- 
phus xanthogenys, Vig. (rarer), Lophophanes melanolophus (which 
breeds here), and that beautiful little red-headed Titmouse 
Aigithaliscus erythrocephalus. Corvus intermedius is the only 
Crow we have here, as far as I know; yet Dr. Jerdon’s informa- 
tion regarding this species is very scanty ; he does not even give 
its dimensions. I hasten to supply the deficiency from speci- 
mens shot by myself :— 


Long. tot. alee. caud. tars. rostr. a fr. 
Age “19 in; ng 8 2 24 
B. 19 12 8 24 21 


Irides dark brown, bill and legs black. 

This species has the habits of C. culminatus, but is decidedly 
smaller, with a proportionately longer tail. It has a peculiar 
habit, which I have not noticed in any other species of Crow, 
of soaring high in the air (generally of an evening) in circles, 
like the Kites and Vultures, frequently to an immense height. 

Yours, &c., 
R. C. BEavan. 


Simla, August 14th, 1866. 
Sir,—It does not appear generally known that we possess a 
beautiful little cage-bird up here, which sings beautifully and is 
abundant, our Himalayan Siskin, Chrysomitris spinoides, Vigors. 
It puts me forcibly in mind of the English Greenfinch, Fringilla 
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chloris, and in size is intermediate between it and the English 
Siskin; but its habits and notes generally are very similar to 
the Greentinch’s during its breeding-season. It has much the 
same kind of call, both in flight and when seated on the top of 
a tree, uttering in the latter instance the peculiar “ bzee-ee ”’ so 
characteristic a part of the Greenfinch’s song. Both Col. Tytler 
and myself are very anxious to get some live specimens; and 
doubtless we shall succeed later in the year, as I hear that the 
soldiers at Subathoo manage to catch them in the winter months, 
at which time they probably descend to the lower elevation 
(about 4500 feet) of that station, driven down by snow. The 
song of our Siskin is a very sweet one; and I can only describe 
it by comparing it to that of the Greenfinch, interspersed with 
many of the notes of the Goldfinch—judging, that is, as well as I 
can from recollection. It is of course peculiar of its kind, and 
is continued for some length of time without intermission. 

Iam inclined to think that this species breeds about the 
beginning of this month ; for during a two days’ trip to a staging 
bungalow called Fagoo, distant some fifteen miles on the Hima- 
laya and Thibet road, I came across large numbers, all, however, 
in pairs, frequenting the umbrageous pine (Pinus excelsa) and 
holly (Ilex) trees, which, except where partially cleared away for 
the cultivation of the potato, form a high and thick forest, and 
I shot a female in the act of collecting moss in its bill. 

At the same place I procured several other interesting birds, 
which, though at such a short distance off, I had not previously 
obtained in the vicinity of Simla. 

Two species of Trochalopterum not previously seen here were 
abundant, T. erythrocephalum and T. variegatum, but, like all 
the rest of their tribe, such intense skulkers amongst the low 
brushwood that I had some difficulty in procuring specimens. 
Several were seen of that rare Nutcracker, Nucifraga hemispila, 
which also were in pairs, and so excessively wary that I only 
succeeded in securing one, which I came upon suddenly. I 
fancy they are not nearly so rare on these hills, from what Col. 
Tytler tells me, as on the Darjeeling ranges, where in 1862 I 
only saw a single example of the species. It has a harsh, un- 
pleasant, grating scream, which may be heard a long way off, 
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and the bird occasionally seen flying from tree to tree, or soar- 
ing for a short distance in the air, and then alighting. A fine 
Black Eagle, Neopus malaiensis, fell to my gun, with a charge 
of No. 8 shot in it, as he suddenly swept round a hillside on 
which I was busily engaged looking for some Black Pheasants, 
Gallophasis albocristatus. 1 have previously seen this fine 
raptor in Sikkim, but never had the good fortune to get within 
gunshot of one before. 

Two distinct species of Grosbeak formed an interesting addi- 
tion to my bag. One was the large blue-billed Mycerobas 
melanoxanthus, and the other, of which I got fine specimens of 
both sexes, was Hesperiphona icteroides. Neither of them appear 
well known to science ; I hope, therefore, at a future period to 
give a more detailed statement regarding them, merely noting 
en passant that the latter species is apparently far from un- 
common, and feeds, I presume, on the cones of the pines. The 
stomach of a male which I examined had it full of the white 
kernels of some seed. They have a loud, plaintive, trolling call, 
uttered generally from a high pine tree, the female being appa- 
rently more wary than the male, and wanting his conspicuous 
black and yellow plumage. 

Yours, &c., 
R. C. Bravan. 


Simla, September 18th, 1866. 
Sır, —Dr. Stoliczka, a Polish gentleman, attached to the 
Geological Survey of India, has lately arrived here with a fine 
collection of some 300 specimens of birds collected in Spiti, 
Ladak, and the neighbouring hill states. Perhaps the best 
thing he has, or at least the greatest novelty to me, is a young 
Neopus malaiensis, Reinwardt, in a phase of plumage never 
before, I believe, recorded :—Beneath, entirely dark brown, like 
the under parts of Milvus govinda, each feather black-shafted ; 
the top of the head rufous (the feathers also black-shafted) ; 
a conspicuous shoulder-spot of a pure white; primaries of wings 
black ; secondaries and tertiaries dark brown, their coverts 
being broadly margined with ashy-grey; tail the same. The 
upper back is dark brown, with here and there a purplish gloss 
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legs dark yellow, with black claws; bill horny ; cere yellow. 
This specimen cannot have long left the nest, judging from the 
but partial development of the tail. The other good things in his 
collection were :—both sexes of Metoponia pusilla, Pallas; Em- 
beriza cia vera (as distinguishable, according to Col. Tytler, from 
that common about Simla), and agreeing with the European 
type; Emberiza fucata and E. pusilla, both sexes of each. May 
not the Simla Emberiza be the E. cioides of Temminck men- 
tioned by Dr. Jerdon (B. Ind. ii. p. 372) as “ recorded by Adams 
to be common in the lower ranges of the N.W. Himalayas” ? 
Propasser rhodochrous, only a pair. I have observed several flocks 
of these birds about Simla lately, probably on their autumnal 
migration ; they are called “ Tooti” by the natives; but that 
name more properly applies to the Carpodacus erythrinus of the 
plains, which I do not now think ever occurs so high up as this. 
I have endeavoured to snare specimens, but hitherto without 
success. 

Chrysomitris spinoides. Dr. Stoliczka tells me that this 
beautiful Siskin is found in great abundance all over the hills 
of the intorior. I have been successful in capturing some 
twenty here with the view of caging them to take to England, 
where they will doubtless be much prized. I sce that, in Dr. 
Hoffmeister’s ‘ Travels,’ published in 1848, they are mentioned 
as the “ Himalayan Canary.” They are soon reconciled to 
captivity, and are exceedingly lively and sprightly in all their 
movements, resembling the Goldfinch in this respect. The 
young bird, by the way, of which Dr. Stoliczka has specimens, 
though none have yet turned up here, is somewhat dully 
coloured, like the female, but has the breast longitudinally 
striated with dark brown. (I write this from memory, and 
subject to correction.) Dr. Stoliczka has also several specimens 
of the female and young of that elegant little blue Flycatcher 
Muscicapula superciiiaris. Though the species is abundant 
about Simla, and I had myself found a nest with young ones in 
it in the hole of an old oak tree on the 10th of May, and at 
that time seen the female, I had not previously had the oppor- 
tunity of examining a specimen of that sex closely, owing to the 
strictly enforced rule which prevails here preventing any 
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shooting within the limits of the station (the boundaries of 
which, owing to the scattered nature of the houses, extend 
several miles), and thus effectually putting a stop to my personal 
bird-collecting propensities. 

Of Bullfinches he had only a pair of Pyrrhula erythrocephala. 
Several examples of Alsocomus hodgsoni, which I had previously 
only obtained at Darjeeling, and which does not apparently 
occur in the immediate vicinity of Simla, though common in 
the interior. 

The other Gemitores are Turtur rupicolus, T. humilis, and 
Columba rupestris. 

Dr. Stoliczka has observed Phyrrhocorax alpinus, and thinks 
it has a yellow bill with red legs, like the European bird; but 
this is a point which requires further evidence to settle satisfac- 
torily, as well as other opinions relative to this rare bird. He 
had a few specimens of Fregilus himalayanus. 

Of Nucifraga hemispila several specimens occur in the collec- 
tion; but of the rarer N. multimaculata it appears the Doctor 
has only procured one, and that last year in Cashmere. Of the 
former I have occasionally seen a pair, within the last few days 
only, in this neighbourhood (Simla) above Annandale. They 
probably visit the woods here in the winter months only in any 
numbers, although a few may venture about this month, at- 
tracted to the neighbourhood by the half-ripe walnuts, of which 
they are very fond, and the kernels of which they scientifically 
extract, after boring a good-sized hole through both skin and 
shell with their powerful beaks. 

Hypotriorchis severus and several young of Tinnunculus alau- 
darius are the only Hawks; of Owls, Glaucidium brodiei; of 
Swallows, only one species, which is common here in the summer, 
Hirundo daurica. Paleornis schisticeps is the only Parakeet. 

Cuculus himalayanus and C. poliocephalus, the Cuckoos; of 
the true identification of the latter I am not, however, quite 
satisfied without comparison. A Honeysucker is Æthopyga 
gouldia; of Myzanthe iynipectus fine specimens of both sexes. 
The female is very like the females of Diceum. A creeper is the 
common Certhia himalayana—a very abundant species in these 
hills, which breeds in the vicinity of Simla in May and June. 
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Upupa epops is apparently not uncommon in the interior, 
although rare about Simla; and Col. Gott tells me it extends 
upwards of two hundred miles from this in the hills, and up to 
an elevation of 14,000 feet. 

Of Thrushes, Oreocetes erythrogastra, O. cinclorhynchus, Myio- 
phonus temmincki, of course, and several examples of our Hima- 
layan Mistletoe Thrush, Turdus hodgsoni. About Simla the 
first of these is found only on Jacko, whilst its congener (the 
second) only lives apparently some 2000 feet lower down. M. 
temmincki is very abundant here ; but I have not seen the Mis- 
tletoe Thrush nearer than Fagoo (fifteen miles). The Black- 
birds jn the collection are Merula boulboul and M. albocincta (?). 

Of Timaliine, Trochalopterum variegatum and T. erythroce- 
phalum, the Variegated and Red-headed Laughing Thrushes, 
both of which occur within sixteen miles of Simla, although 
neither appears to frequent the immediate vicinity. Space for- 
bids me to say more; but there are many other interesting 
species in Dr. Stoliczka’s gatherings, which I am not now able 
to mention. 

Yours, &c., 
R. C. Beavan. 


41 Portman Square, London, 
November 27th, 1866, 

Sır, —While staying in Rosshire lately an occurrence hap- 
pened which I imagine to be very unusual and sufficiently inter- 
esting to be recorded. My friend Mr. John Bateson was in 
the forest one misty day in October and found a freshly killed 
Falcon (Falco peregrinus), and all round it were quantities of 
Grouse’s feathers. The Falcon had a bad wound on its back 
like the mark of an Eagle’s talon; and the forester, who has 
lived all his life among Eagles and Deer, said he was sure that 
it was so, there being no other animal but an Eagle that could 
have made such a mark. He added, however, that he had 
never seen or heard of such a thing before. Golden Eagles 
(Aquila chrysaetus) constantly frequent the place, and I myself 
saw them at different times. I conclude that the Falcon had 
killed the Grouse and was intent upon eating it, when the 
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Eagle seized her from behind, killed her, and went off with 
the game. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


H. J. ELwes. 


Maxton, Dover, January 5th, 1867. 

Str,—Notornis mantelli, which some years ago, when the first 
live specimens were introduced to public notice, was supposed to 
be nearly extinct, is still numerous in some districts on the 
west coast of the Middle Island of New Zealand. The dis- 
covery in 1865 in that region of rich gold-diggings has brought 
about an indefatigable rummaging of hundreds of miles of wild 
solitudes, chiefly mountains, densely covered with timber, the 
echoes of which never before awoke to the human voice; and 
parties of wandering “ prospectors”? have not unfrequently had 
to subsist for days on their captures of the great “ Ground- 
Parrot,”’ as Notornis mantelli is called in that quarter by those 
who came upon it without having any previous notice of its 
existence. The district forms a break-weather against the im- 
petuous deluging gales (chiefly south-westerly) which are pre- 
valent in that latitude a great part of the year, and is the 
stormiest and dampest in New Zealand; but, the country being 
very much broken and wooded, shelter is abundant. 

Living examples of Notornis have only been found on the 
western side of the Alpine range which divides the Middle 
Island, and, so far as I can learn, only in the southern half of 
that region. Although the whole of the North Island, except 
some mountain and forest tracts, became occupied by the Mao- 
ries, only the north and east parts of the Middle Island were 
peopled, and the mountains and forests of the west coast re- 
mained generally a solitude. There is abundant evidence to 
show that extensive tracts of the pasture-land on the east coast 
were formerly covered with heavy timber, which was burnt off. 
The circumstance that the region in which Notornis mantelli 
still occurs was not subjected to the ravages of bush-fires or 
to the occupation of man may partly account for its continued 
existence there. 

Prospectors who had been exploring in the district men- 
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tioned informed me that Notornis is very easily caught by dogs. 
But dogs which run wild in the neighbourhood of the Maori 
habitations do aot appear to have extended their range to the 
south-west portion of the island, where Nofornis is found. Its 
immunity hitherto from the attacks of the wild dog in its local 
habitat seems, in connexion with the causes of repression spe- 
cified, to explain its rather peculiarly limited range at the pre- 
sent time. 

Strigops (the “ Ground-Parrot ” proper), though incapable 
of taking wing, has, in its climbing-powers, the means of pre- 
serving itself from extermination by dogs, and is still found 
nearer than Notornis to the haunts of the wild dog. The 
“ Weka” (Ocydromus), another of the New Zealand “ ground- 
birds,” is still nearly universal there; but by means of its 
agility and speed of foot and its comparatively small size, 
which favours it in eluding pursuit in dense jungle, it can suc- 
cessfully defy dogs in scrubby and flax-covered country, although 
it cannot climb. Its large size, slow speed, and incapacity for 
flying or climbing render Noftornis peculiarly liable to exter- 
mination by dogs in districts occupied by them. If the gold- 
diggings be found to extend over the sovh-western portion of 
the island, the diggers, and especially the dogs, will be likely 
very soon to increase the rarity of Notornis, if not to exterminate 
it altogether. 

I am, &c., 
D. Mackay. 


Museum, Haslar, January 3rd, 1867. 

Sir,—lIn ‘The Ibis’ for October 1866, in Mr. Blyth’s Com- 
mentary on Dr. Jerdou’s ‘ Birds of India,’ it is stated (p. 343) 
that “all the various forms of Cuculide” have ceca. Now ìn 
Chryscoccyx cupreus \ find them absent, and the sketch I enclose 
(which is a copy of an original one I made some years since) 
will show there is no vestige of them. I found the gizzard to 
contain the hairs of caterpillars, as in our common Cuckoo. 

I wish also to remark on a statement or two in Prof. Owen’s 
second volume of ‘ Comparative Anatomy,’ which is briefly 
noticed in the same Number. At p. 170 of his book the author 
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states ceca are deficient in the Lark; now im the Sky-Lark 
(Alauda arvensis) I find them well developed and measuring a 
good eighth of inch in length. At p. 171 he also states that 
the cca in the Peacock “ measure each about one foot in 
length ;” I find them to measure 5! inches in length. I have 
repeatedly found discrepancies between the measurements taken 
by myself and those given by others, and there are many in- 
stances in which Prof. Owen’s measurements do not agree with 
my own; yet I have not selected these examples to show that 
Prof. Owen and Mr. Blyth are wrong, for I am not unmindful 
of the case of the travellers and the Chameleon. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES BARRON. 


Mr. Edward Newton informs us that, having been unable to 
obtain the assistance of labourers in Rodriguez, he sent thither 
from Mauritius a party of men to dig in the caverns where the 
Solitaires’ bones had been found (cf. Ibis, 1865, p. 551). The 
expedition proved successful, the result being that he has ob- 
tained a very large number of the bones of Pezophaps solitarius, 
including all the most important parts of the skeleton, so that 
we hope naturalists will soon be as well acquainted with the 
osteology of this species as they now are with that of its ally 
Didus ineptus. 


At a recent sale in London, by public auction, an unbound 
copy of the First volume of the old series of ‘The Ibis’ fetched 
upwards of Three Pounds. Our readers are aware that this 
volume has long been out of print; perhaps a knowledge of the 
fact just mentioned may induce possessors of copies to offer them 
for sale, and so enable some of our newer subscribers to com- 
plete their sets. 


END OF NO. IX. 


